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Both these men were of considerably more than
average intelligence. And yet their interpretation of
the same facts was widely different. Faversham be-
lieved that Vernier's disappearance was permanent and
premeditated. Oldland believed that it was due to tem-
porary loss of mental balance. Which was right?
This was the question that appealed to Dr. Priestley's
inquisitive mind. And, as he considered it, comfortably
established in his own familiar study, he felt inclined
to withhold his decision. There was always the pos-
sibility that neither might be right. There were still two
classes into which Venner's disappearance might fall.
Did^uny of the scraps of evidence which he had heard
point to either of these? Take first the possibility that
Venner had fled to escape the consequences of crime.
But no crime had been alleged against him. At one
time there had been suspicions that he was responsible
for his uncle's death. But Faversham's evidence had
set that suspicion at rest. In a simple matter of fact, as
this had been, no one would venture to dispute the
decision of some eminent pathologist. Even Oldland,
with whom the suspicion had originated, was perfectly
satisfied with the verdict.
The second category seemed to be ruled out, for lack
of motive. But what of the first, that he was dead,
through murder, suicide or accident? In considering
this, it seemed to Dr. Priestley that the significant fact
was the date of the disappearance. Two days after his
uncle's estate had been finally closed, he had come into
the possession of the money. Why, if he had intended
suicide, had he waited un*til then? On the other hand,
his state of.mind, as described by Oldland and Miss
Loveday, might have led to a sudden resolve to kill
himself.
Accidental death seemed highly improbable. Venner
might have fallen down a disused well, or mst with some